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of continuous poetic life, and yet 'tis well to 
have our forebodings allayed by the positive 
convictions of one who has a right to know. 
The discussion before us is thus as stimulating 
as it is substantial. It lifts the student of 
verse to higher levels and wider vision, and 
may be said to be a sound and serviceable 
contribution to the special department that it 

represents. 

T. W. Hunt. 

Princeton College. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

OLD ENGLISH sa'irheard. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Since reading Dr. Pearce's note in 
Mod. Lang. Notes for November, two or 
three observations occur to me which it may 
be worth while to communicate. 

1. It is not unlikely that OE. heard in 
compounds should oftener be translated by 
Pearce's 'terrible,' 'dreadful,' than has usually 
been the case in the lexicons and glossaries. 

2. This is especially worthy to be inquired 
into in the case of epithets applied to offensive, 
as distinguished from defensive, weapons. 

3. Were this carried out consistently, it 
might suggest a transfer of several instances 
of simple heard ixom Grein's first meaning to 
his second or fourth. 

4. In favor of this last suggestion is the 
commonest meaning of the adv. hearde in 
Grein. 

5. The fact that there is a copious poetical 
vocabulary in Old Norse, often presenting 
remarkable analogies with that of Old English, 
should not be forgotten in such discussion. It 
happens that there is a poetical epithet in 
O. N., beginning with sk&r, which may throw 
light upon our compound. I refer to skurbr- 
digr, where ski'ir is in a dative contruction, 
such as would better suit Pearce's sixth or 
eleventh sense, and not an instrumental con- 
struction, such as it required by most of the 
other explanations. This O. N. adjective, 
which occurs only once in the Edda, according 
to Egilsson and Cleasby-Vigfusson, is trans- 
lated by the former as ' obnitens procellas, 
vento,' that is, ' breasting the storm, or wind,' 



where it is evident that the case of skAr can 
not be regarded as instrumental. 

6. It will be noted that fj/rheard, which 
Pearce adduced as a parallel, does not refer to 
an offensive weapon, but to a portion of the 
helmet. Of course it is not to be denied that 
heard sometimes has its literal sense in the 
poetical texts. 

7. Will not these considerations enable us to 
get rid, once for all, of the 'scouring,' 'shower 
of blows from a hammer,' and perhaps of Dr. 
Pearce's 'shower' in the sense of 'rain-water'? 



Yale University. 



Albert S. Cook. 



OLD ENGLISH scAr heard. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs :— The first four paragraphs of the pre- 
ceding note seem to admit of no special 
adverse criticism. 

Dr. Cook rests his case, to a great extent, 
upon the O. N. sktir-brffigr, a compound which 
seems to me hardly pertinent for comparison, 
because 

1. It does not seem to be applied to a 
weapon, either offensive or defensive ; and 

2. It seems to me that in skur-brdigr, the 
dative construction of skitr is due primarily to 
brSigr (here= obnitens) ; and that skiir-ordigr, 
therefore, can hardly throw any light upon 
scAr-heard, where the second part of the 
compound has a meaning very dissimilar to 
that of the corresponding part of the O. N. 
word. 

In spite of Dr. Cook's sixth and seventh 
paragraphs, the rejection of the interpretation 
that I have suggested for scAr-heard, leaves 
f$r- heard an independent and vexatious prob- 
lem ; but the adoption of my suggestion would 
clear the latter of all difficulties, for then scAr- 
heard and fjir-heard would represent two 
different views of one operation. 



I am not sure of the strict correctness of my 
former statement that no instances could be 
cited of OE. sci'tr=rainwater, for there are 
several passages where this force seems more 
or less distinctly implied. There is an in- 
structive apposition in "Daniel," 349-50: 
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Dropena driarung 

Wearmlic wolcna scAr .... 

And these other passages are also worthy of 
consideration : 

DSaw and dSor sctir .... 

"Daniel," 372. 
ScUr sceal on heofenum 
Winde geblanden in pds woruld cuman. 

"Vers. Gnom. Cott.," 40. 
And he ariman mcegrcegnas [ragnes f\ sc&ran 
Dropena gehwelcne. 

"Satan," II. 



Tulaue University of Louisiana. 



J. W. Pearce. 



BEA CON BEEKENES. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In reference to Prof. Cameron's ex- 
planation of beekenes (Mod. Lang. Notes, for 
Nov. 1892), I desire to call attention to Murray's 
' N. E. D.,' where the meaning " lighthouse " 
is given under beacon, and where, among 
others, the following quotation is found : "1397 
Act 21 Richard III, xviii. §1 Les Beekenes 
devant le port Moeges." Two remarks seem 
to be called for. First, Richard III is a mis- 
print for Richard II. Secondly, Murray evi- 
dently quotes the same passage as E. M. in 
V Interme'diaire. But Murray reads Moeges 
illocques, a difference in reading that is easy 
of explanation. Does the name Moeges occur 
elsewhere ? 

The equivalent of our beacon occurs in 
Modern Dutch, also in Modern German, where 
it is Bak or Bake. Sanders defines it as 
follows : 

" Merkzeichen, sowohl die das Fahrwasser 
bezeichnenden Wassertonnen, als auch die fur 
die einsegelnden Schiffe als Wahrzeichen 
errichteten holzernen Gebande am Ufer, und 
die auj den Thiirmen u.s.w. brennenden 
Blusen," 

etc. Of course, it is niederdeutsch. 



Northwestern University ( Wise). 



J. H. Ott. 



ON A PASSAGE IN THE PETER- 
BOROUGH CHRONICLE. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs: — In the OE. Chronicle under date of 



1 135 is a sentence that seems to have been a 
puzzle to editors. It reads as follows : 

"pa wes tre sona pas landes, for ezuric man 
sone rceuede oper pe ntihte. ' ' 

At tre Thorpe says a new scribe begins. He 
proposed to read trege<0~E. trega ' affliction, 
grief for lre,but there is in the MS. no authority 
for this, and the meaning of trege would 
hardly be strong enough for this place. In the 
edition of Earle and Plummer just out ('Two 
of the Saxon Chronicles,' Oxford, 1892) the 
sentence is printed "pa wes tre sona pas landes 
etc," as in the original edition by Earle. The 
glossary, however, gives no other explanation 
of this new word westre than to say ' obscure 
word ' and cite the passage. Wiirzner in Ang- 
lia viii Anz. 21 proposes to read pre <OE. 
prea 'misery, trouble,' but / for p regularly 
occurs in the last part of the Chronicle only 
after d, or /, and then only in the case of the 
article pe so this reading is hardly probable. 
It may also be said, that in all the above 
attempts at elucidation sona is left unexplained, 
and yet if this is OE. sona ' soon ' it commonly 
appears in this part of the Chronicle as sone or 
son, both of which occur. 

For this obscure passage let me propose 
another explanation, for which there seems to 
be some authority both in the forms of lan- 
guage and in the facts of history. The reading 
I propose is, 

"pa wes treson a pas landes, etc." 

In support of this reading, ' there was treason 
in those lands,' it may be said that wes is a 
common form of OE. wees in the last part of 
the Chronicle, as often in ME. As for treson < 
Norm. F. treson, treison it occurs in the OE. 
Homilies (Morris) i, 279 in the form tresun, and 
tresun, treson are found in other texts, beside 
traison, trayson with the diphthong. For the 
form a for on, with the sense of in, it may be 
compared with "ope noro~" in the entry for 
1131, and " o pe land" under 1137. Moreover 
this a=on actually occurs in this same Laud 
MS. under the year 1087, as well as occasion- 
ally in the other Chronicle MSS. It therefore 
can not be regarded as an impossible form for 
this text. 
The proposed reading also suits the historic- 
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